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Pandorus Sphinx caterpillar at the Urquhart Butterfly Garden on 22 August 2014 - photo Ron Rowan. 
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Young Map Turtles at Valley Inn (Sunfish) Pond at the mouth of Grindstone Creek at Hamilton Harbour. The presence of a good number of Map Turtles at 
this location including several juveniles, shows that there is hope for Hamilton Harbour wildlife - photo Kevin McLaughlin. 


f With her write-up in this issue on the May General Meeting, this is Louise Unitt’s last meeting report for the Wood Duck . Louise 
| has decided to “retire” from this task and it is a well-deserved retirement. Louise has been writing up the meetings for about 12 years, an 
incredible term of service. This was a major commitment to attend and write-up each meeting, and these write-ups were extremely well- 
written and incredibly detailed. Louise was an editor’s dream as there was so little to edit. I want to thank Louise for this great commitment 
^^h^Club^h^^ichl^eserw^h^Voluntee^^h^ea^wr^haM^^estm^^ipoi^ieHi^009^^uise^gain^han^^i^^r^nuch^ 
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Editor’s Note. 

I usually get positive feedback on the Wood Duck. However, negative feedback is hard to obtain as most people are too 
reticent to offer it, feeling they are going to offend. However, constructive feedback can help make the Wood Duck better. 
I recently received some criticism which I publish below. I welcome these views and encourage others to offer their 
assessment of the Wood Duck. 

After last evenings AGM (well and efficiently run) where once again I was shown that 50% of the general fund goes to publication of 
the Wood Duck, I thought I would write my observations: 

In the most recent issue (October 2014), the editors comment says there is more material than can be published; he had to make 
difficult decisions around inclusion; he wishes there was more space. There is! More than 215 of the Editors Note is a regurgitation of 
known facts. The Editor says: As you know,...” and then goes on to tell us that which we already know, followed by a wordy duplication 
of everything said on the cover under the lead: In This Issue: 

Page 26 could be cut in half and still have a photo and a Table of Contents. Why do we repeat presentations given at our monthly 
meetings? If you want to hear the presentation, attend the meeting. IfHNC insists that such a practice has value, then post it on our 
website. Four and 1/2 pages would have been saved for other material in this issue. 

Why have three photos of the King Eider in one issue? Why title page 38 “And Now For Some Good News” what was bad about the 
previous dozen pages? But to the point; as a club of mostly birders, I can understand the article on the proposed protection for the 
Western Yellow billed Cuckoo, but the one on Vietnam seems a stretch to me. More space for local material. 

I am sure some copies of this magazine go to libraries, etc., though I doubt the request for same to be very great. New members, 
especially young prospective new members, would read this magazine in an electronic version. So why do we have page 27 in every 
issue - a waste of space as 95% plus of the readers would be members. 

If we are about protecting nature and want to put another $10K annually, towards the HNC’s purpose: “protecting nature since 1919”, 
eliminate hard copy production of the Wood Duck. I do not need a rebuttal reply; I do hope I generate some constructive conversation. 

This months Wood Duck photo on the front cover is by Brandon Holden. The photo was taken in Sarnia in April of 
2007. I would prefer photos from the Hamilton area for this “project” (see Wood Duck May 2014 page 196) however 
Brandon is a well-known HNC member and an excellent photographer so how could I refuse? 


The Hazards of Cabin Life with Children 


by Ronald Bayne 
Part 1 

hen I was a boy in the 1930s, my father arranged for a log cabin 
to be built on a small lonely lake in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec. It was an isolated spot with only a fishermans cottage 
across the lake. In the lake were Lake Trout, bass and pickerel. 
During the day we saw Great Blue Herons and hawks, and at night 
we heard the lonely call of the loon. Father paid a local farmer 
$25.00 to cut pine logs 20 feet long and six inches in diameter at the 
small end, peel away the bark, and deliver them to the site. Money 
was scarce in those days! He also arranged for a carpenter to camp 
out on the site - which was covered with brush - and to build the 
cabin with windows, a door and an open fireplace. The carpenter 
also installed a sink with a hand pump and a pipe down to the lake. 

To reach the cabin, one could park the car at a farmer’s yard on 
a winding gravel road and then row for two and a half hours up 
through a series of ponds or small lakes, to enter onto this lake 
which was quite deep and surrounded by hills. Or, one could 
continue on the road, park and then hike down through the forest 
for about an hour carrying all provisions on ones back. 

When the cabin was ready, my father rowed my two older sisters, 
ages 16 & 18, and me, age 11, up through the lakes with all our 


provisions and left us for the weekend. It seemed idyllic! But 
every ointment can have flies in it! The carpenter was no expert 
in fireplace design and this one would not draw. We had to hang 
a drape across the front of it with a gap at the bottom to increase 
the draught but still it sent smoke into the room. We opened the 
windows but since they had no screens, the mosquitos swarmed 
in. We had unwisely overexposed ourselves to the sun and our 
skins were hot and tender so we hated to cover ourselves in the 
bunk beds. What misery! 

My father rowed back up through the chain of lakes after the 
weekend to collect us. As he entered the end of the lake he shouted 
and waited to hear our clamorous replies. There was no answer! 
He rowed up to the cabin and called again. Three exhausted and 
red-skinned youngsters dragged themselves into the brilliant 
sunshine. What an entry to Paradise! 

Over time we cleared the brush from around the cabin, put 
screening on the windows, built an outdoor fireplace and 
installed a small wood stove inside and then we enjoyed years of 
unbelievable pleasure and learning. 
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Part 2 


I n the years after World War II, everyone was busy rebuilding 
their lives and creating a family. When I started to practice 
medicine it was before Health Insurance. I had few patients and 
no money. So instead, my wife and I had babies. We had four girls 
in five years! Mine was a supportive role - diaper changing and 
putting to bed. The babies were all breast fed and occasionally 
would wake at night. As I had developed the ability while a 
Resident in medical training to go immediately back to sleep 
after performing some task in the middle of the night, it was my 
job to hear the infant cries, get up, and bring baby to mother, 
plug her onto a breast without disturbing mother, and then lie 
down. As as the suckling sounds diminished, I would get up take 
the baby to her cot, change the diaper and make soothing sounds 
until she went to sleep. 

Some years later as the girls grew up, we began returning to that 
log cabin in the woods in the Eastern Townships. By this time 
my father had built two small sleeping cabins behind the old log 
cabin and attached them to the main cabin with passageways. 
These entered the main cabin from the back, which required a 
hole to be cut through the logs. Because some top logs had to be 
left above the opening for support, this entry was low and one 
had to stoop to get through. 

My nightly duties continued except that now I would carry a 
small child outside and hold her over the grass at the edge of 


the clearing and whisper encouragingly “pee...pee...pee” and 
wait to hear the tinkle on the ground. One might think this a 
little unsanitary but it mingled with dew and was better than 
staggering along the winding uneven path that led through the 
woods to the outhouse. One night I woke to the familiar cry 
and hurried to the other sleeping cabin. Perhaps I was tired and 
forgot where I was but I picked up the little one and hurried to 
pass through the main cabin and to the outside, forgetting about 
the low passage. Smash! My forehead struck the top log with full 
force. Stars flashed before my eyes. No matter, I had a duty to 
perform and carried on, out the front door onto the grass and 
muttering “pee..pee” as usual. While I stood there I felt a hot 
liquid splashing on my arms and realized it was blood! Back into 
the cabin I went, put the child to bed and went down to the lake. 
I washed my forehead with cold water and tried with my finger 

tips to probe the wound to feel its depth.not too bad. Finally 

the bleeding seemed to stop and I could go to bed. A thought 
intruded - perhaps flies could enter the wound? I remembered 
an old Indian army pith helmet and found it in the dark. The 
inner band would go around my head below the wound and hold 
the helmet above without touching it. I went to bed and promptly 
fell asleep. 

As the sun rose in the morning my wife found herself beside an 
apparently wounded British Indian Army officer, his face pale 

and blood streaked, still wearing his old army pith helmet even 

in bed! 


Report on the Monthly Meeting of May 2014 - Part 2 


Biodiversity, Then and Now 

by Louise Unitt 

F ollowing Tys Theysmeyer’s presentation at the May 12 HNC 
meeting, we heard from his colleague Dr. David Galbraith, RBG’s 
Head of Science. David is responsible for science staff and projects, 
the herbarium, library and archives, and managing extramural 
researchers. A zoologist by training, he completed an MSc at 
the University of Guelph and a PhD at Queens University, both 
in wildlife biology. Since joining RBG in 1995, he has been 
involved in many organizational and institutional biodiversity and 
conservation programs at botanical gardens across Canada and 
around the world. Since 2006, David has been the national focal 
point for the Global Strategy for Plant Conservation, a program of 
the UNs Convention on Biological Diversity. 

His purpose for the evening was to explore biodiversity, past and 
present, in our urban natural areas. Although the word “biodiversity” 
has entered common usage, David believes it is often poorly 
understood. Upon its introduction in the 1980s, the word was used 
to characterize the broadest diversity of life on earth. As established 
in the 1992 Convention on Biological Diversity (a widely supported 
UN treaty), biodiversity encompasses diversity at the ecosystem, 
species and genetic levels. Furthermore, the treaty approaches 
it from three critically important perspectives: the conservation 


of biological diversity, 
the sustainable use of 
biological diversity, and 
social equity, i.e., the 
fair sharing of benefits 
arising from sustainable 
use. 



David Galbraith from RBG website circa 2010. 


Programs such as Ontario’s Biodiversity Strategy and the Cootes 
to Escarpment EcoPark System are responses to global initiatives 
at the local level. The Biodiversity Strategy, a commitment to 
safeguard Ontario’s species and ecosystems, has put forward an 
ambitious but practical conservation agenda. Its implementation 
is guided by the Ontario Biodiversity Council, a group of 
volunteer members from environmental and conservation groups, 
government, academia, Aboriginal organizations and industry. 

David has played a leading role in creating the Cootes to 
Escarpment EcoPark System - a protected, permanent and 
connected natural lands sanctuary from the Harbour to the 
Escarpment. He chairs its management committee, which 
consists of a standing alliance of agencies, including the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, collaborating to better protect and 
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restore natural lands, including RBG properties and surrounding 
lands. Linkages established through the Cootes to Escarpment 
EcoPark System are of critical importance, given that biodiversity 
decreases when a landscape is turned into a “patchwork quilt” 

RBG properties include some of the most biologically diverse land 
in our area. As examples, David singled out the Grindstone Creek 
Valley, a.k.a. Hendrie Valley, 
and Cootes Paradise Marsh, 
which is an internationally 
Important Bird Area. In his 
view, the diversity of life is one 
of the fascinating aspects of 
living in the Hamilton area. 

Davids fascination extends to 
species that most people would 
dismiss as “pests,” e.g., the 
White-faced Wasp. Apart from 
species that we denigrate, there 
are many others of which we are 
not even aware. The existence of 
800 or so native bee species in 
these parts would come as quite 
a surprise to the population at 
large. Species without obvious economic importance tend to fly 
under the radar. 

David showed us views of our local landscape over time, 
going back more than two centuries. Elizabeth Simcoe painted 
“Cootes Paradise and Harbour” in 1796 and also made a sketch 
of Burlington Bay. One of her diary entries enthuses over the 
abundance of fine tortoises (Snapping Turtles, actually) for 
dining. At the time, peoples perspective on wildlife was focused 
on edibility, not conservation! 

An 1852 painting by John Herbert Caddy (1801-1883) depicts 
Hamilton Harbour as it was then (see back page). In 1862, he 
completed a painting that is surmised to portray Cootes Paradise. 
A painting from the Archives of Ontario, believed to have been 
completed between 1908 and 1928, looks out onto Cootes 
Paradise and the Desjardins Canal from Burlington Heights. 

David proceeded to lead us much farther back in time, when he 
displayed a slide of a stone point that was discovered four years 
ago at Princess Point, on the south shore of Cootes Paradise 
Marsh. The indigenous population, known as “Princess Point 
People,” used the site as a seasonal fishing camp. Pottery that was 
unearthed from a metre below the surface had lain hidden for 
1,000 years. When they later farmed on the point, the Princess 
Point People were the first to practise agriculture in our province. 
The changing use of the landscape over time is reflected in 
the variety of items found on site, e.g., fish bones, pre-contact 
ceramics and maize. 

Archaeological exploration at Princess Point has mainly dealt 
with the period between 1,000 and 1,500 years ago. On the 
marsh’s north shore, however, students at McMaster University’s 
Archaeological Field School have been excavating the Old 
Nursery Site, which is thought to date back at least 3,000 years. In 


total, more than a dozen archaeological sites have been explored 
around the perimeter of Cootes Paradise. 

David noted that “landscape is the arena in which all biodiversity 
works.” Moreover, the landscape shapes us as well. When RBG 
invited artists and poets to bring in artifacts that were important 
to them, their responses revealed how deeply influenced they 

were by their environs. Many 
of the items chosen reflected 
the participants’ sense of being 
a product of landscape. Textile 
artist Lorraine Roy brought in 
a pair of rubber boots because 
they allowed her to explore 
Cootes Paradise. 

A firm believer that “place 
matters,” David quoted several 
others who share his view. Writer 
Lawrence Durrell expressed 
it thus: “We are the children 
of our landscape; it dictates 
behaviour and even thought in 
the measure to which we are 
responsive to it.” In the words 
of writer and teacher Kent C. Ryden, “The place has become a 
shaping partner in our lives, we partially define ourselves in its 
terms, and it carries the emotional charge of a family member or 
any other influential human agent.” 

Sir Patrick Geddes (1854-1932), a Scottish biologist, sociologist 
and poet, and one of the founders of urban planning, emphasized 
our connection to the land with these words: “This is a green world, 
with animals comparatively few and small, and all dependent on 
the leaves. By leaves we live. Some people have strange ideas that 
we live by money. They think energy is generated by the circulation 
of coins. Whereas the world is mainly a vast leaf colony, growing 
on and forming a leafy soil, not a mere mineral mass: and we live 
not by the jingling of our coins, but by the fullness of our harvest.” 



View of Cootes Porodise from the RBG website. 


David announced that Tys Theysmeyer has been named 
Hamilton’s 2013 Environmentalist of the Year. It is an honour 
that David has experienced for himself as recipient of the 2009 
Environmentalist of the Year award. It was a privilege for the 
audience to hear from two such deeply committed speakers in 
the course of one evening. 

David’s heartfelt and thought-provoking presentation was 
delivered by a “master storyteller,” as Jen Baker described him in 
her introduction. She went on to make a prediction that would 
surely have been borne out, had anyone with an aversion to 
nature been present: “If you didn’t like nature at all, listen to this 
man and you’ll be a convert.” 



Great Egret at Valley Inn on 27 September 2013 - photo Mike Veltri. 
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Reverse Engineering an Historical Birding Event 


by Brandon Holden 

I have a serious interest in meteorology and I blame it all on the 
birds. Through various experiences in the field, there seemed to 
be a correlation between great birding days and the weather. The 
more five learned, the more I’ve enjoyed it - and while nothing 
will rival my appetite for birding; studying the weather has 
become a significant hobby. 

A fun past-time involves searching for notable historical birding 
events, and then trying to find the corresponding weather charts. 
In several situations, I can find very little - but occasional surprises 
turn up. I will spare the details of many past situations that have 
had varying levels of success, and instead focus on one of the 
most remarkable bird observations in the birding records of the 
Hamilton Study Area. In fact, I’ 11 let Bob Currys superb Birds of 
Hamilton (2006) detail the ornithological side of the story (pg 245): 

“On 25 November 1950, a very severe northeast gale reaching 
back to the Gulf of St. Lawrence caused great damage to the shores 
of Lake Ontario and also brought a flight of murres (Beardslee & 
Mitchell 1965). George North (1982) wrote about this event: 

“On November 26, 1950 there was a terrific easterly gale at 
Hamilton, On stopping my bicycle for a few moments at the 
foot of Bay Street I saw a Laughing Gull and a Kittiwake fly by 
on the wind. So in Toronto on November 28th I suggested to 
Bill Gunn that we drive along the west shore of Lake Ontario to 
see if any other oceanic birds had been blown in by the storm. 

At Port Credit we were delighted to see a Thick-billed Murre 
on the water close to shore. At Lome Park we were amazed to 
see flocks of Thick-billed Murres flying south-westerly along 
the shore; some even flew overhead in V formation like geese. 
Continuing along the lakeshore we kept seeing more murres 
till at Bronte we had counted 140; probably many more times 
that had flown by that day” 

140 Thick-billed Murres! In Hamilton! In one day! I could hardly 
imagine just how spectacular the easterly gale must have been. 
The account also detailed Mr. Norths encounter with a Laughing 
Gull during the same storm - a gull of southerly beaches in 
the USA. My weather instincts immediately brought me to 
the Wikipedia page for the 1950 Atlantic Hurricane Season. 
Hurricanes are famous for their ability to transport remarkable 
birds to far flung locations, but there were no tropical systems in 
the records to explain these sightings. Using superior intellect, I 
plugged “November 1950 storm” into the Google search engine, 
and my answer appeared 0.34 seconds later. Wikipedia can say it 
far better than I, so once again Til provide a quote: 

“The Great Appalachian Storm of November 1950 was a large 
extra-tropical cyclone which moved through the Eastern 
United States, causing significant winds, heavy rains east of 
the Appalachians, and blizzard conditions along the western 
slopes of the mountain chain. Hurricane-force winds, 


peaking at 110 miles per hour (180 
km/h) in Concord, New Hampshire 
and 160 miles per hour (260 km/h) 
in the New England highlands” 

“The cyclone initially formed in 
southeast North Carolina near a cold 
front on the morning of November 
24 as the main cyclone over the 
Great Lakes weakened. Rapid development ensued... and the 
cyclone bombed while moving north through Washington 
D.C. the next morning. ... By the evening of November 25, 
the cyclone retrograded, or moved northwestward, into Ohio 
due to a blocking ridge up across eastern Canada.... The 
cyclone moved west over Lake Erie to the north of the upper 
cyclone before looping over Ohio” 



Brandon Holden -from 
OFO website. 


As it turns out, the Great Appalachian Storm was a particularly 
devastating extra-tropical cyclone. One of the stronger systems 
ever recorded at this time of year (in North America), Toronto 
received over 30cm of snow; with several exceptional readings 
for cold temperature, precipitation and wind speeds recorded 
from Alabama, through Florida, the entire coastline north to 
New Hampshire and inland to Ohio. In fact, it caused US$66.7 
million dollars worth of damage (1950 figures) by the time it was 
all said and done. With George Norths observations occurring 
on 28 November 1950, I can only help but wonder what todays 
hoards of Hamilton area birders would turn up under similar 
circumstances, armed with our collections of modern optics and 
digital cameras. 



The Great Appalachian Storm near peak intensity (978mb-980mb) on 
26 November 1950 (Wikipedia 2014). 


All in all, a highly successful attempt to “reverse engineer” a 
historical birding event. The figure above shows the remarkable 
storm near peak intensity, below 980mb. If I ever see anything like 
this in the future, Ell be one “sick day” away from some spectacular 

birding. References: following page. 
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And Now For Some Good News ! 


25 Million Acres in U.S. Designated as Protected Critical Habitat for Canada Lynx 


T he U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has designated a huge 
area as protected critical habitat for the Canada Lynx ( Lynx 
canadensis). The 24.9 million acres are spread across six states, 
including Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Washington 
and Wyoming. The decision, just finalized by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in early September, is the culmination of years of 
work to protect these rare cats. Adapted for hunting in deep snow, 
lynx have thick cushions of hair on the soles of their feet that act 
like built-in snowshoes which help them catch Snowshoe Hares, 
a primary food source. Their population dropped dramatically 
in the past because of trapping, which remains a key threat along 
with habitat loss and degradation and critical habitat designation 
is essential to its survival and recovery. The designation requires 
that federal agencies ensure their actions will not adversely 
modify or destroy the lynx’s critical habitat, including by building 
and maintaining trails for snowmobilers. 

The current protected area is slightly smaller than a 2009 
designation challenged by snowmobile associations - which the 
Center for Biological Diversity and allies countered in court - but it’s 
essential for the great cats’ survival and recovery. The designation 
provides vast, much-needed protection for these beautiful cats. 
cc I’m glad such a large area has been protected for my favourite 
big cat, the Canada Lynx,” said Noah Greenwald, endangered 
species director at the Center for Biological Diversity. “These 
unique cats face a broad array of threats, including snowmobiles, 



trapping, development and 
now climate change. They 
need every acre of critical 
habitat that was designated, 
and more, if they’re going to 
avoid extinction in the United 
States.” 

The new designation responds 

, „ r , Canada Lynx from Centre 

to court challenges from the ofBiodiversitywebpage . 

Wyoming and Washington State 

Snowmobile Associations. The snowmobilers had sought to nullify 
critical habitat, but instead, the court ordered the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to redo aspects of its economic analysis. The Center for 
Biological Diversity, Conservation Northwest and other conservation 
groups represented by Earthjustice, intervened in that suit to ensure 
continued protection of lynx habitat. Separately, the Sierra Club and 
Alliance for the Wild Rockies challenged the designation for not 
encompassing a sufficient area. 


Article extensively reworked from Endangered Earth Online, 18 
September 2014 and Centre for Biological Diversity press release, 
11 September 2014. 


Stream Restoration at Christie Lake Turning Heads 


by Tobias Tresidder 

I n an effort to improve the ecological function of the Christie 
Lake Conservation Area, the first of six former fishing ponds 
along Spencer Creek’s tributaries has been decommissioned - 
the first phase of the massive habitat restoration project thanks 
to a grant from the Federal Government’s Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans. As a result, cold-water stream habitat has 
been restored. While fishing remains popular at Christie Lake in 
the main reservoir, the restored natural stream channels leading 
into the reservoir will provide increased habitat for native fish 
and amphibians. It will also increase water quality through 
decreased stream velocity, erosion and sedimentation. 


The remaining five fishing ponds will be taken off-line in the 
coming years as funding becomes available. While the long¬ 
term project is a long way away from completion, the immediate 
results are astounding! Complimentary wetland plantings are 
planned for the fall and spring and will continue to improve 
the already impressive ecological diversity of the Conservation 
Area. 

As you can see from the before and after photos on the following 
page, there have already been dramatic results. 

Article reprinted with permission from eVISTA, News from the Hamilton 
Conservation Foundation, September 2014. 
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Before and after photos of the first phase of the massive stream restoration project at Christie Conservation Area. The photo on the left shows the 
site before restoration efforts , 6 October 2013. The photo on the right is afterwards on 26 June 2014. See article on previous page - photos from the 

Hamilton Conservation Authority. 
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2014 Hamilton Odonata Count 

by Brenda Van Ryswyk 




T he eleventh annual Hamilton Odonata Count was held on 
July 5th, 2014, and we had great weather. According to the 
weather data, we reached a high of 27°C, and with the skies 
clear and little wind, it was perfect for us humans and for ode 
sightings! We had 11 participants and covered most sections, 
spreading ourselves out well over the count area. We had a total 
of 55 species this year, again right on average, like last year. We 
did pick up one new species. This brings our cumulative number 
of species up to 91 over the 11 counts so far. 

Overall, a good representation of species was noted, although we 
did have a few less damsels than usual but still within the average 
range. The broad winged damsels all had average or better than 
average showings this year, and the nine American Rubyspots 
counted was about average compared to the single individual of 
last year. The spreadwings had the opposite showing although 
with less species and lower numbers than in 2013. We missed 

Elegant Spreadwing 
for the first time 
since 2007. The 
pond damsels had 
an average showing, 
but there were a few 
surprising misses. 
We missed both 
Blue-tipped and 
Dusky Dancer even 
though their sections 
were surveyed, but 
these species have 
been missed in the 
past. The most surprising miss was Powdered Dancer - often 
recorded in more than one section - which was missed for 


the first time on Count day. Last year we recorded only one 
individual, although this species has a late flight season. When 
an early Count date is combined with a late spring warm-up, 
as in 2013, it can delay emergence. Likely we will record them 



Slender Bluet, male, 5 July 2014, Pus!inch Lake - photo Bonnie Kinder. 


up again in future years as this species is usually quite common 
when present in an area. We also missed Vesper Bluet in 2014, 



Rainbow Bluet, mate, 5 July 2014, Pus!inch Lake - photo Bonnie Kinder. 



Amber-winged Spreadwing, male, 5 July 2014, 
Pus/inch Lake - photo Bonnie Kinder. 
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which we had been fortunate to record on the Count for the 
previous four years. 

As for the dragonflies, the darners are always a hard group to net, 
thus, usually have a low showing on the Count. This year three 
species were recorded. The usual Common Green Darners were 
present in good numbers, and a Shadow Darner was a good catch 
by Jerry Bloom and David Brewer, with it last recorded in 2009. 
A Comet Darner was reported by Jerry and David in section 4. A 
great find as they have not been reported on the Count since 2005. 
While the record is a sight record only, Jerry and David got good 
views of the slowly flying individual through binoculars and were 
confident in their identification. Comet Darner has been reported 
with more regularity in our area over the last few years (see Wood 
Duck [2014] Volume 67, page 129), so it is great to get it on the 
Count again. 

We had four species of clubtails recorded this year. While not 
a high for the Count, this is a big improvement over the single 
clubtail species last year. We had the usual Unicorn Clubtail 
along with one individual each of the not uncommon Dusky 
Clubtail (Brenda Van Ryswyk) and Lancet Clubtail (Bill Lamond 
and Kevin McLaughlin). A good record were the three Lilypad 
Clubtails recorded in section 8 by Paul Smith and Paul Bartlett! 



Spiny Baskettail, mole', 5 July 2014, Puslinch Lake - photo Bonnie Kinder. A 
new record for the ode count and one of few records ever for the Hamilton 

Study Area. 


This species was last recorded on the 2006 Count, so it is a nice 
species to have on the list again. 

This is the third year in a row where we have not recorded 
spiketails. The Delta-spotted Spiketail is usually quite regular, a 
bit worrisome, as sometimes missed, but never for more than one 
year, and from 2004 until 2011 it was only absent twice. I do hope 
this is not a trend that continues, but these are insects, and insect 
populations are prone to wild fluctuations from year to year. 

Emeralds had an average showing with three species recorded, 
but one of those species was a new record for the Count; a 
Spiny Baskettail was netted at Puslinch Lake by the author and 
photographed by Bonnie Kinder. The fact that we are still picking 
up new species after 11 years attests to the habitat and odonate 
diversity of the Count area. Also of interest was that Racket-tailed 
Emerald was recorded in three different sections. Normally it is 
only observed in one section - usually Section 1. In 2014, it was 
recorded in Section 1 as usual but was also recorded in Section 6 
(Richard Aaron, Gary and Nathan Yankech) and 3 (Bill and Kevin). 


The skimmers had an average showing. It would have been a 
good showing, but we missed a few regular species. Those of note 
include Frosted Whiteface (Jerry and David) recorded for the first 



\ 


Racket-tailed Emerald, female, 5 July 2014, Vale ns C.A. - photo Brenda 
Van Ryswyk. 

time in four years, and the second ever Painted Skimmer, (Bill 
and Kevin), the first being in 2011. A Wandering Glider seen by 
Bill and Kevin in Section 3 was also a good report, the first Count 
record since 2006. Carolina Saddlebags were recorded at a new 
high of 12 individuals, following the recent trend of them being 
seen with more regularity throughout southwestern Ontario and 
our study area. Twelve-spotted Skimmer, at 118 individuals, was 
the second highest number recorded on the Count, but it will be 
hard to beat the record of 275 set in 2012! 

So overall it was a good count in 2014 with good diversity and a 
nice number of rarities seen. Thanks to everyone who came out 
to make it a success and we hope to see you next year. Participants 
for 2014 were: Richard Aaron, Paul Bartlett, Jerry Bloom, David 
Brewer, Bonnie Kinder, Bill Lamond, Kevin McLaughlin, Paul 
D. Smith, Gary and Nathan Yankech, and Brenda Van Ryswyk. 
(Participants feel free to let me know if I have made any errors 
or omissions). Next years Count will be held on Saturday July 4, 
2015. We will meet at 9:00 a.m. at the Kirkwall Church parking 
lot as usual. Hopefully, T11 see you all on July 4 th ! Contact: 
brendavanryswyk@gmail.com. ^ 


Species recorded on the 2014 Odonata Count 


Species 


2014 

Broad-winged Damsel Family 

Calopteryx aequabilis 

River Jewel wing 

13 

Calopteryx maculata 

Ebony Jewel wing 

358 

Hetaerina americana 

American Rubyspot 

9 

Spread-winged Damsel Family 

Lestes forcipatus 

Sweetflag Spreadwing 

2 

Lestes dryas 

Emerald Spreadwing 

7 

Lestes eurinus 

Amber-winged Spreadwing 

6 

Lestes rectangularis 

Slender Spreadwing 

8 

Lestes unguiculatus 

Lyre-tipped Spreadwing 

3 

Pond Damsel Family 

Amphiagrion saucium 

Eastern Red Damsel 

10 

Argia apicalis 

Blue-fronted Dancer 

2 

Argia fumipennis 

Variable Dancer 

105 

Enallagma anna 

River Bluet 

5 

Enallagma antennatum 

Rainbow Bluet 

5 

Enallagma aspersum 

Azure Bluet 

60 


continued on 
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What’s in an Owl’s Nest? 

by Linda Thrower 

ne very cold moon lit night in February many years ago, my 
husband and a friend and I hauled a ladder down to a frozen 
pond at Ruthven Park. We needed the ladder to reach the Wood 
Duck nest box which was situated in the middle of the pond. The 
duck box had had a gray Eastern Screech-Owl living in it for quite 
a few years. But as in any home, every so often it required repairs, 
and this owls home had a roof leak. The middle of the roof was 
broken, and water was leaking right down on top of the screech 
owls head when it was sunning itself in the early morning. It 
was obvious that this owl did not like having a wet head .So my 
husband went up the ladder while our friend stopped the ladder 
from sliding around on the ice. I stood watch saw the owl come 
out of its box and fly around the area twice. Then it sat in a tree, 
and while I was watching it, it was looking to see what was going 
on with its home. None of us were too sure how this owl was going 
to take to being disturbed by people doing repairs to its box, but 
thankfully it was just curious as to what was happening. So, off 
came the roof and a new one was nailed on. At the same time, 
we had brought a batch of fresh wood shavings so this owl could 
have a new interior as well. Since owls do not bring any nesting 
material a nesting cavity, they just use the pellets that they cough 
up to add comfort to their home. As my husband began cleaning 
out the contents of the box, he asked “what do you want me to do 
with this stuff?” Since this owls box was situated approximately 
100 meters from a bird banding station at Ruthven Park, I began 
to wonder if this little owl was eating banded birds. So I asked 
that we carefully remove all the contents to be examined later. 

I had a very stinky container full of pellets from many years back. 
It was about 8 to 10 cm thick. But this owl had a new roof and some 
new non-stinky fresh wood shavings which we hoped it would 
appreciate. I know I would have been happy to get rid of those 
smelly pellets and have the owl sit in some new dry shavings. So 
down came the ladder and in no time the owl was back at home 
sitting in its new clean interior. 

Over the next few years, the contents of the owl box were on show 
to naturalists clubs, Girl Guide camps, schools, and many interested 
people. But even though it was now frozen, everyone said the same 
thing, “Wow, does that stink!” Thafs funny, the screech owl didn’t 
think so. Once the “show-and-tell” contents were done with, I kept 
them in the freezer for a time when I could tear it down to see what 
this little owl was eating. It took me years, but finally this summer, 
I removed it from the freezer to see what I could find - besides the 
stink that is. The largest item in the box was a very old Wood Duck 
egg. Obviously, this owl had taken over the Wood Ducks nesting 
box and called it home. Besides the owl pellets, there were numerous 
feathers, but not from the Wood Duck. These feathers belonged 
to Blue Jays and woodpeckers. There seemed to be a squirrel who 
tried to live in the box at one point, because amongst the pellets 
were about 14 acorns. Even the wasps had only made one attempt 
at staying in this box, as there was only one paper wasp nest. Layer 
after layer of pellets revealed more and more Blue Jay and what were 
obviously Hairy or Downy Woodpecker feathers, mostly wing and 


tail feathers. It looked 
like this little owl 
had an appetite for 
some large birds. The 
final count was 35 
Downy and/or Hairy 
Woodpecker wing 
and tail feathers, 
along with 62 wing July 2009, from ruthvenporknatureblog.com 
and tail feathers from Blue Jays. There were also some tail and 
wing feathers of what looked like some sort of sparrow, judging 
by the colour and size. There were a few white feathers, maybe 
tail feathers, but I was not sure. There was only one Northern 
Cardinal feather, which made me wonder, why only one? Are 
cardinals less tasty than Blue Jays and woodpeckers? I guess they 
are! Speaking of things, I found a single crayfish claw as well, 
maybe from the Wood Duck? It was under a few layers of pellets, 
but not on the bottom, so I wondered about that one too. 

In the pellets was an upper mandible of a Hairy Woodpecker, 
with no sign of the bottom. But there was one small piece of 
what looked like a Downy’s bill. As you would expect, lots of 
mice bones - 40 mice skulls minus bottom jaw, 69 lower jaws or 
mandibles. Five mouse ribs, one larger rib bone, and hundreds 
of leg and other assorted mice bones. Eleven pieces of larger 
leg bones which I believe would have been from a Blue Jay or 
woodpecker. Three complete smaller bird leg bones with claws. 

And after all of that, I have not answered the original question; 
Were there any bird bands in all those pellets? Well the answer 
is yes. There were eight bands found in the contents of this owls 
box. So what banded birds was this owl eating? Here is the list: 

1 Swamp Sparrow - banded October/12/ 2000 

1 Blue Jay - banded October/18/ 2001 

3 Black-capped Chickadees - banded July/18/2001, 

September/18/2003, October/12/2005 

2 Song Sparrows - banded 0ctober/07/2001, April/22/2005 
1 Dark-eyed Junco - banded October/19/2004 

I find it strange that five of the eight birds were banded in October. 
Perhaps this owl starts to feel the cold in October and begins to 
feed often on abundant migrating birds. Or maybe it knows the 
banding station is only open for a while longer so you have to 
get those “shiny” birds now. I would have thought that with all 
those woodpecker feathers, that one of those bands would have 
been from a woodpecker, but no bands from those meals. But 
I did get my answer to those white feathers. They were all that 
was left of a junco. My guess was right that they were sparrow 
feathers. And yes, all those birds were banded 100 meters away 
from the owl box. Also, there was one owl feather that did not 
look like a screech owl feather. It was brown with stripes and this 
owl was gray, but I could be wrong. I cannot say that I know all 
owl feathers. Well that’s how I spent my summer. I hope you used 
yours for something you found just as interesting as did, tearing 
this owl’s nest apart! JL 




Linda and A! Thrower at Ruthven Park , circa 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - November 2014 


1 November (Saturday) 1:00 p.m - 3:00 p.m. HNC - Looking for Late Wildflowers. Join Dean Gugler and Fleur-Ange Lamothefor 
a late season wildflower hike at Princess Point parking lot. The warm waters of the Hamilton Harbour and the extra light from the 
street lights keep the flowers blooming. Contact Dean Gugler and Fleur-Ange Lamothe: (519) 647-2371(519) 647-2371. 

1 November (Saturday) 10:00 a.m. RBG -"Breathe" Through Nature While Hiking Princess Point (meet in the parking lot). 
Lesley Megarry instructs various yoga / stretching moves while hiking. Fee: $10 per hike 

2 November (Sunday) HNC - Hamilton Fall Bird Count. This will be the 41 st fall bird count. Most birders have their own 
territories which they have done for years but new participants are always welcome. Bill Lamond is the compiler of the fall bird 
count. Call him or email to confirm you are participating this year, bill-lamond@hotmail.com or 519-756-9546. 

2 November (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie 
Valley, meet at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

3 November (Monday) 10:00 a.m. RBG - "Breathe" Through Nature While Hiking Princess Point (meet in the parking lot). 
Lesley Megarry instructs various yoga / stretching moves while hiking. Fee: $10 per hike. 

8 November (Saturday) 8:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. RBG - Outdoor Family Connection at the Nature Centre. Enjoy an outdoor 
experience (different topic each month, taught while hiking or canoeing). Activities geared to families, children 8+. Fee: $15, Family 

Rate $50. 

8 November (Saturday) 7:00 p.m. to 9 p.m. RBG - Masked Bandit- The Raccoon at the Nature Centre. Geoff Allen outlines 
feeding habits, hibernation, and other characteristics ; during the hike ; chances are likely you will observe the raccoons that call 
the Arboretum home. 

9 November (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess 
Point , meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement , call Program Update Line. 

10 November (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Monthly General Meeting. Speaker: Brenda Van Ryswyk. Topic: Gardening for the 
Bees and Butterflies. Royal Botanical Gardens HQ, Plains Road West, Burlington (see details next page). 

15 November (Saturday) 8:00 a.m. HNC - Lakeshore Birding Van Wagner's to 50 Point. Kevin McLaughlin has been leading 
this fall bird outings for the HNC for more than 35 years. There will be stops at various points along the Lake during this popular 
annual excursion. This is a morning excursion that may stretch into the afternoon if conditions are good. Meet in the parking lot 
just north of Hutch's Restaurant (Van Wagner's Rd.) Contact Kevin at kevinmclaughlin05@gmail.com 

16 November (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes 
North Shore, meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

17 November (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month Stu Mackenzie from Bird Studies Canada will 
talk about the Motus Wildlife Tracking System, http://motus-wts.org/. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington 
Seniors' Centre ; 2285 New St., Burlington. 

22 November (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 
27, however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences 
that generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

22 November (Saturday) 10:00 -10:30 a.m. Ontario Trumpeter Swans. Learn about the largest swan in North America. We'll 
discover the nearby location where you can see this majestic bird. Presented by Ontario Trumpeter Swan Restoration. AH birders 
and non-birders alike are welcome. Sherwood Branch >, Hamilton Public Library, 467 Upper Ottawa St, Hamilton. 

22 November (Saturday) 10:30 -11:00 a.m. Feeding Wild Birds. Learn how to feed our feathered friends. Backyard birdfeeding 
is the most relaxing, fulfilling, educational and exciting hobby that anyone, young or old, can enjoy. Presented by Wild Birds 
Unlimited. Sherwood Branch, Hamilton Public Library, 467 Upper Ottawa St, Hamilton. 

23 November (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes 
South Shore, meet at the Aviary parking lot. Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

30 November (Sunday) 2:00 p.m. to 3:30. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Rock 
Chapel, meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - December 2014 


1 December (Monday) 7:30 p.m . HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month TBA. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. 
Burlington Seniors' Centre ; 2285 New St., Burlington. 

5 December (Friday) 18:30 - 20:30 p.m. HNC - Evening Screech Owl Outing. Join birder and HNC member Sheldon McGregor 
as we visit several popular Eastern Screech-Owl haunts in the Hamilton area. Dress warmly, bring binoculars if you have them, as 
we sometimes get glimpses, a flashlight (optional), and perhaps something hot to drink at the end of the outing. Meet at Lions 
Outdoor Pool - 263 Jersey viHe Road West, An caster. Contact Sheldon McGregor (905) 304-8282 or sheldonbirder@hotmail.com 
for more information. 

6 December (Saturday) 8:00 p.m. The Hamilton Association 15th John Rae Lecture: Labrador With a View Camera — 

Arnold Zageris. A talented artist, photographer, Arnold Zageris is known for his striking images of extreme natural beauty. Like 

John Rae, he has explored large sections of the Canadian north. In Newfoundland and Labrador he has produced large format 
photographs to capture wondrous geological formations and landscapes. He credits his extraordinary rock portraits to waiting 
for the right light and finding the best angle to complete his vision. His work is in the collection of the Canadian Museum of 
Contemporary Photography in Ottawa, and has been exhibited across Canada. 1A1 of the Ewart Angus Centre (EAC). The EAC is in 
the north-west corner (rear) of the huge, multi-storey McMaster University Medical Centre (MUMC), also known more formally as 
the McMaster Site of the Hamilton Health Sciences Corporation, http://www.haalsa.org/lectures.htm for more info. 

7 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie 
Valley, meet at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

8 December (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Native Plant Gardening in the Golden Horseshoe with Paul O'Hara. 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

13 December (Saturday) 8:00 to 11 a.m. RBG - Outdoor Family Connection at the Nature Centre. Enjoy an outdoor experience 
(different topic each month, taught while hiking or canoeing). Activities geared to families, children 8+. Fee: $15, Family Rate $50. 

14 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess 
Point, meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 

21 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North 
Shore, meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

21 December (Sunday) 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. RBG - Family Solstice Celebration at the Nature Centre. A guided hike, stories by the 
bonfire, welcome the sun back on the shortest day of the year. 

26 December (Friday) Boxing Day. Annual Hamilton Christmas Bird Count. Selected sites in the Hamilton Study Area. Please 
contact Tom Thomas at tthomas@cogeco.ca to register. 

27 December (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 
27, however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences 
that generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

28 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes 
South Shore, meet at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 


/ 


HNC November Monthly Meeting - "Gardening for the Bees and Butterflies" 

Speaker - Brenda Van Ryswyk 

Monday, 10 November, Royal Botanical Gardens, 7:30 p.m. 


\ 


Brendas presentation will complement Paul O’Haras ‘Gardening with Native Plants’ talk in December. She will focus on how these native plants can be used 
to attract butterflies and bees to your property, and how your garden choices can help our local wildlife. The talk will focus on butterflies and bee pollinators 
but will touch on the benefits of native plants to urban/suburban birds as well. 

A study in Europe showed that suburban areas had a higher diversity and abundance of wild bees compared to high intensity agriculture or highly urban lands. 
Thus, our suburban backyards are a great place to observe and learn about native bees. Our gardening choices can have a direct influence on the diversity of 
wildlife and pollinators seen in our backyard. By planting specific plants for a specific purpose, you can have an important impact. Brenda will provide a few 
examples of plants that can have the largest positive wildlife impact in our backyard or are good butterfly hostplants. Other little additions to your yard or 
small changes in your landscaping practices can also have a big positive impact on pollinators. I will go over the life cycle of our native bees and provide some 
examples of the wild bees that you may encounter in your own backyard. You can provide housing for native bees or provide the right conditions for the entire 
life cycle of our local butterflies and birds. 

Brenda Van Ryswyk grew up in the rural areas south of Ottawa. She has been working with Conservation Halton for over 10 years as a Natural Heritage 
Ecologist. Her main job responsibilities include plant and wildlife inventories which is a great match for her love of the outdoors. She has been observing 
butterflies and dragonflies for ten years and finds it an interesting hobby with many new things to learn and discover each year. Recently she became interested 
in observing the many native bees in our area. Also an avid gardener, she has begun to promote the concept that our backyard landscaping can be a functional 
benefit for our local wildlife, as well as beautiful for us to behold (ie. you can have a traditional looking home landscape while incorporating native plants). 
l Being a bit of a research junkie, Brenda is happy to share what she’s learned and encourages others to do what they can to help local bees and butterflies, j 
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Membership Director’s Report for 2013-2014 


by Maggie Sims, Membership Director 

O ur new membership database is now fully functional 
and all the information has been transferred over from 
the old system. The new program is much more efficient and 
makes it easier to keep your membership details current. 
At time of writing, our records show that the HNC has 644 
named members in 443 memberships. If you hold a Family 
membership it would be most helpful if you would ensure that 
you indicate the names of all the family members included in 
the membership so that I can ensure our records are accurate. 

A key benefit of membership is a mailed copy of our Wood Duck 
publication. Members also receive the Presidents monthly 
e-newsletter which covers items of interest as well as updates 
on Club events and outings. When completing your renewal 
form, please be sure to include your current email address so 
we can continue to send you the electronic bulletins. 

Please remember that our membership year runs from 
September 1 st through August 31 st . It is important to renew as 
soon as possible for the 2014-2015 year to ensure you do not 
miss any issues of the Wood Duck. If you have not renewed by 
the beginning of November, then unfortunately, the November 


issue will be your 
last. Renewals 
can be made 
electronically 
through PayPal 
via our website, 
by mail, or in 
person at any 
of our monthly 
meetings. 

One of our key challenges is funding for the Wood Duck. 
Costs associated with producing the journal continue to rise 
and Canada Post has increased mailing costs significantly this 
year. There are two ways all members could help with this. 
You may choose to cancel your mailed copy of the Wood Duck 
(there is a checkbox on the renewal form) and instead you can 
simply go to our website to read it there. You may also wish 
to add a donation to the General Fund when renewing your 
membership, and if you wish, you can note on the form that the 
donation is specifically for the Wood Duck. 



Hamilton Butterfly Count Summary 2003-2014 

by Bill Lamond 



T his article summarizes the results of the 11 Hamilton Butterfly 
Counts conducted to date. Why a summary after 11 years? 
Surely it would make more sense to have done the summary after 
10 years? Perhaps, but be that as it may, 11 years it is. I didn’t 
think about doing a summary until this year. So it seemed like 
the time to do it despite the fact that it is not a multiple of five or 
ten years. 

The first Count was in held 2003 and Counts have been conducted 
annually since, although not in 2007. In 2007 I was thinking that 
perhaps we would hold the Count every other year but I reverted 
to annual counts thereafter. Over the 11 years, there have been 
52 different participants on the butterfly count. On average there 
were 15.3 participants per count, with a high of 21 participants in 
2004 and a low of eight in 2013. However the low participation in 
2013 needs an explanation. I had cancelled the 2013 Count due to 
forecasted bad weather which never materialised. However, only 
four of the seven parties got that cancellation message, whereas 
the others did not, and they got out into the field. As the results 
from those participants were actually quite good, I decided to tally 
up the results for the 2013 Count despite the low participation. 

The Count area is a 7.5 mile radius circle centred at Kirkwall and 
8 th Concession West in Flamborough. It is divided up into eight 
territories. Only in one year have all eight territories received 
some coverage. In most years only seven, or sometimes six, 
territories are covered. This is not really a concern as most of 


them are so large, that none of the territories are really covered 
adequately. Such is the nature of the Count. I have recorded “Party 
Hours” as a measure of “count effort” to be able to compare year 
to year data. Party Hours over 11 years averages 34.0 hours per 
count, ranging from 43.5 hours in 2010 to 17.5 in 2013. However, 
2013 is the year that some parties did not participate due to the 
cancellation notice discussed above. 

The following table lists all of the species that have been recorded 
on each Count and of course the numbers each year. A total of 69 
species have been recorded over the 11 year Count history. There 
are 17 species that have been recorded on every Count and 11 that 
have been recorded on one Count only. The number for a species 
in bold, indicates the year with the highest total. The column 
to the right indicates on how many counts (out of 11) that the 
species has been recorded. The bottom row indicates how many 
species were recorded on that years Count. The highest total was 
54 species in 2004 and the lowest total was 29 on the inaugural 
Count in 2003. However, in 2003 we were beset with exceptionally 
poor weather and I stated in the 2003 summary that “m terms of 
long-term monitoring of butterfly species , the data from 2003 will 
not be used, as the inclement weather in 2003 will skew the results 
too much”. I will follow through with this intention and exclude 
2003 results from averaging. Thus the average species count over 
10 years (excluding 2003) is 47 species, 
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Results of the Hamilton Butterfly Count From 2003 - 2014 


2004 

2005 

2006 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

# counts 


Silver-spotted Skipper 
Northern Cloudywing 
Juvenal’s Duskywing 
Dreamy Duskywing 
Wild Indigo Duskywing 
Columbine Duskywing 
Least Skipper 
European Skipper 



2 

7 

6 


5 

1 


23 


303 


2969 


258 


374 


2630 


3748 


337 


9 

859 


89 


1 

163 


231 


11 


Peck’s Skipper 


10 

35 

22 

34 

25 

8 

19 

12 

IA 

10 

17 

48 

11 


Tawny-edged Skipper 
Crossline Skipper 
Long Dash 


155 


54 


18 


20 


34 


19 


47 


32 


11 


30 


21 


22 


13 


17 


16 


11 


12 


11 


12 


19 


10 


10 


8 

62 

122 

59 

12 

11 

31 

9 

33 

13 

30 

11 


Northern Broken-Dash 


Little Glassywing 
Delaware Skipper 
Mulberry Wing 


Hobomok Skipper 


Broad-winged Skipper 
Dion Skipper 
Black Dash 
Dun Skipper 
Pipevine Swallowtail 
Black Swallowtail 

Giant Swallowtail 
Eastern Tiger Swallowtail 
Spicebush Swallowtail 
Cabbage White 
Mustard White 
Common Sulphur 
Orange Sulphur 
Harvester 
Bronze Copper 
Bog Copper 
Coral Hairstreak 
Acadian Hairstreak 

Banded Hairstreak 
Hickory Hairstreak 

Edwards’ Hairstreak 
Striped Hairstreak 

Summer Azure 
Eastern Tailed-Blue 
Silvery Blue 
Variegated Fritillary 
Meadow Fritillary 
Silver-bordered Fritillary 
Great Spangled Fritillary 
Pearl Crescent 
Northern Crescent 
Baltimore 

Question Mark 
Eastern Comma 

Gray Comma 
Compton Tortoiseshell 

Mourning Cloak 


22 


192 


26 


59 


60 


54 


10 


18 


13 


24 


14 


4 

1 


4 

9 

6 


23 


82 


55 


20 


14 


80 


14 


58 


11 


12 


33 


26 


45 


33 


27 


15 


23 


47 


35 


10 


386 


232 


232 


604 


256 


239 


126 


283 


103 


171 


11 



24 


78 


73 

115 

115 

180 

9 

46 

11 


547 


238 


138 


178 


134 


83 


268 


120 


30 


99 


10 


13 


19 


17 


21 


15 


10 


10 
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2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

# counts 


Milbert s Tortoiseshell 

American Painted Lady 
Common Painted Lady 
Red Admiral 
Common Buckeye 

Viceroy 

Red-spotted Purple 
(White Admiral) 
Northern Pearly-Eye 
Northern Eyed-Brown 
Appalachian Eyed-Brown 
Little Wood Satyr 
Inornate Ringlet 
Wood Nymph 
Monarch 


32 


50 


58 


74 


210 


47 


30 


78 


76 


11 


24 


53 


34 



19 


12 


62 


44 


56 


173 


56 


153 


10 


103 


15 


54 


34 


51 


38 


339 


66 


31 


37 


12 


74 


100 


83 


84 


50 


13 




14 


98 


47 


82 


21 


287 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


10 


Species Total per Count 


29 

54 

51 

42 

48 

46 

49 

39 

48 

42 





-1— 

Dragonfly Count 

- continued from page 58 

Enallagma basidens 

Double-striped Bluet 


1 

Enallagma carunculatum 

Tule Bluet 


1 

Enallagma civile 

Familiar Bluet 


37 

Enallagma ebrium 

Marsh Bluet 


196 

Enallagma exsulans 

Stream Bluet 


101 

Enallagma geminatum 

Skimming Bluet 


41 

Enallagma hageni 

Hagens Bluet 


6 

Enallagma signatum 

Orange Bluet 


20 

Enallagma traviatum 

Slender Bluet 


9 

Ischnura posita 

Fragile Forktail 


33 

Ischnura verticalis 

Eastern Forktail 


259 

Nehalennia irene 

Sedge Sprite 


11 

Darner Family 

Aeshna umbrosa 

Shadow Darner 


1 

Anax iunius 

Common Green Darner 


38 

Anax longipes 

Comet Darner 


1 

Clubtail Family 

Arigomphus furcifer 

Lilypad Clubtail 


3 

Arigomphus villosipes 

Unicorn Clubtail 


4 

Gomphus exilis 

Lancet Clubtail 


1 

Gomphus spicatus 

Dusky Clubtail 


1 

Spiketail Family 



0 

Emerald Family 

Dorocordulia libera 

Racket-tailed Emerald 


6 

Epitheca cy no sura 

Common Baskettail 


15 

Epitheca spinigera 

Spiny Baskettail 


1 

Epitheca princeps 

Prince Baskettail 


17 

Skimmer Family 

Celithemis elisa 

Calico Pennant 


38 

Celithemis eponina 

Halloween Pennant 


10 

Erthemis simplicicollis 

Eastern Pondhawk 


20 

Ladona iulia 

Chalk-fronted Corporal 


9 

Leucorrhinia frigida 

Frosted Whiteface 


1 

Leucorrhinia intacta 

Dot-tailed Whiteface 


94 

Leucorrhinia proxima 

Belted Whiteface 


9 

Libellula luctuosa 

Widow Skimmer 


106 

Libellula lydia 

Common Whitetail 


57 

Libellula pulchella 

Twelve-spotted Skimmer 


118 






Libellula quadrimaculata 

Four-spotted Skimmer 

2 

Libellula semifasciata 

Painted Skimmer 

1 

Pachydiplax longipennis 

Blue Dasher 

108 

Pantala flavescens 

Wandering Glider 

1 

Perithemis tenera 

Eastern Amberwing 

12 

Sympetrum internum 

Cherry-faced Meadowhawk 

35 

Tramea Carolina 

Carolina Saddlebags 

12 

Tramea lacerata 

Black Saddlebags 

17 

Total Species: 


55 



Twelve-spotted Skimmer, mole, 5 July 2014, Pus!inch Lake - photo 
Bonnie Kinder. Perhaps our most strikingly patterned dragonfly. 


HNC Contributes to More Land Protection in Burlington 

by Jen Baker 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club, the Bruce Trail Conservancy, and 
Conservation Halton partnered to permanently protect land in the 
Cootes to Escarpment EcoPark System by purchasing environmentally 
significant land in Aldershot. Conservation Halton will hold title and 
will be responsible for managing the property. All of the organizations 
involved in the acquisition are partners in the Cootes to Escarpment 
EcoPark System. 

The 24 acre property abuts Clappison Escarpment Woods which is 
already protected by Conservation Halton, creating a corridor of 
natural greenspace along the Niagara Escarpment. The Bruce Trail 
crosses the northern part of the property. As one of the few southerly¬ 
facing sections of the Niagara Escarpment, the warmer micro-climate 
continued on page 71 
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Big Year in 2015? - Do You Really Want to Do 

it and a Primer on What to Do 


Book Review: The Reluctant Twitcher (A “Quite” Truthful 
Account of My Big Birding Year) by Richard Pope _ 


by Christine Bishop 


R ichard Pope claims, in the title, to be a reluctant twitcher. 

However, it is quite clear to me he had the twitching bug long 
before his Big Year. I am not a hard-core birder 
or lister, but I still really enjoy a twitch, especially 
with birding friends. I admit to jealousy when 
friends tell me about a good bird they have seen, 
or virtually any unusual natural history sighting 
for that matter - even if it was impossible for me 
to see it, but especially if I twitched it and did not 
see it! If you share any of these traits with me, and 
Mr. Pope, or are planning an Ontario Big Year, I 
recommend this fun and quick read. 

I laughed out loud quite a few times when I read 
this book. I knew exactly how he feels at either 
seeing the bird or not seeing the bird. As an ex¬ 
pat Ontarion, it was also fun to read about so 
many places I have been to and people I know. 

In particular, birds and birders of the Hamilton 
area are frequently mentioned, as is the Niagara River. 

I have been to the Niagara River but never really enjoyed the 
trips there to see the gulls. I have shaken my head in confusion 
at those who will stand for hours hunting for rare gulls on the 
wind-whipped shores and cliffs of that River. I found his accounts 
hilarious of the horrible weather endured in this rarity-laden area 
where he was denied many species. I guess that is the core appeal 
of this book; you can either recognize and laugh at yourself and 
your follies, or those of your friends. You may want to gift this 
book to someone close to you so they can understand the world 
of very keen birding, or herping, butterflies, dragonflies, moths, 
or even plants. It will convince them you are not alone, or assure 
them you are not cc so bad” as this guy. 


I admit his descriptions of snobby and competitive birders seemed 
a bit (but only a bit) over the top. As did his observations of how 
“crack birders” can make other birders feel. In 
particular, his insecurities about calling birds 
out among a group of birders seemed extreme. 
However, on retrospection, most birders you 
know will tell you they felt the same when they 
started birding. There is a snobby hierarchy in 
the world of top birders and listers, and let s not 
kid anyone that there isn’t. 

If you are a serious twitcher or a birder who 
likes to find their own birds, you can still enjoy 
reliving the 2007 birding year through Richard 
Popes stories. You will have fun with this book. 
Richards accounts of his experiences chasing, 
finding and “basking in the glory”, contrast 
nicely with his “doldrums of defeat” experiences. 
This will bring back the good and bad memories 
of seeing those same birds or other highlights you had yourself 
that year or any other year for that matter. My personal favourite 
is his account of looking for a Yellow-breasted Chat at Ashbridges 
Bay. He twitches the bird alone, gets the directions mixed up, 
but is steadfast in his pursuit despite horribly cold weather. He 
effuses appropriately about the beauty and charm of the Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat when he encounters it. I admit my bias, as Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat happens to be my favourite bird. Nonetheless, the 
twitch stories about Bohemian Waxwing, Short-eared Owl, Pine 
Grosbeak, and Black-headed Gull are even funnier. 

Read The Reluctant Twitcher before the New Year or give it to a 
friend for Christmas. It may inspire, or it may put you off a Big 
Year and/or Big Sit forever. 


THE RELUCTANT TWITCHER 

^"Truthftii Account of 
My Ye&r 

Richard. Pcpe 

FcfSMwr-it by Gr*e?rra Gibran 







This, That and Identifying Birds 

by June Hitchcox 




I n the last week of V August, Honey Bees 

have been coming to J my plants - high up 

on my balcony. It is very m encouraging to see 

that they have survived the pesticides. My son Mike says he has 
lots of them in his garden. They are great pollinators, which leads 
to seeds, which leads to more plants next year. 

Also in late August, a huge flock of Double-crested Cormorants - 
way over 100 - flew in a long line and settled on the lake in front 


of my building. They are now starting to migrate south. They are 
eye-catching in the Spring and Fall, flying in long, black lines just 
above the water. However in nesting colonies the review is mixed, 
as they affect other colonial nesting species with their sheer 
numbers. Their colonial nesting kills the trees that they nest in, 
due to their guano which is high in ammonia. This can certainly 
affect heron breeding if the trees die back. However, it does not 
affect the cormorants as they will nest on the ground once the 
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trees are gone. Back in the 1900s, when DDT was washing into 
the lakes and rivers from farmer s fields, contaminating the fish 
eaten by cormorants and other fish eaters, cormorants were on 
their way to extinction. When DDT was banned in the 1970s, 
fish eaters began to multiply, with cormorants really becoming 
numerous in the 1990s. Some people now consider them to be 
a problem. Hopefully a new balance will be set with all colonial 
nesting species prospering. On with more pleasant thoughts. 

Many birds have molted their breeding feathers for their winter- 
look, making them more difficult to identify. On the other hand, 


there are fewer species around making it easier. To identify, here 
are three tips. Before spending time on getting out your bird 
book: 1) Size: i.e. like a sparrow, robin, pigeon. 2) Focus on the 
predominant, over-all colour. 3) Focus on the head - colour(s) 
and where; bill: shape, length, colour; crest or not; eye-ring or 
not. If the bird has no specific identifying features, that is an 
identification feature in itself! Getting into a routine of what 
important things to observe helps a lot. To look for everything 
at once, before the bird takes off, is too confusing. I haven’t been 
out observing for a while - need to practice what I preach - but I 
know from the past that it works! Happy birding! ^ 



HNC Urban Forest Project Update 

The Hamilton Naturalists Club urban forest project has set its sights on improving Hamilton’s urban forest 
canopy cover and diversity. As part of this initiative, on September 25, 2013, the HNC and Trees for Hamilton 
(a new not-for-profit organization dedicated to supporting tree planting in Hamilton) hosted an urban forest 
strategy meeting. Over 25 individuals, representatives from various municipal departments, environmental 
organizations and agencies in Hamilton, gathered to review existing urban forest data and policies and begin 
to determine how best to increase native tree planting on public and private lands and enhance stewardship of 
natural forest areas. 

The HNC will continue to coordinate these urban forest discussions in Hamilton, with the goal of laying 
the groundwork for the development of a strategy to ensure a sustainable urban forest into the future. The 
discussion also builds on the Trees Count inventory and community engagement conducted by HNC this 
summer in Westdale south. This fall we will be following up on Trees Count by leading a tree management 
event in Westdale based on our inventory findings. We also look forward to planting native trees and shrubs 
with residents this fall in the urban core. 

Giuliana Casimirri, HNC Urban Forest Project, Metcalf Sustainability Intern 
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Hamilton’s Urban Forest Needs Better Protection 


by Guliana Casimirri 

W e are fortunate as Hamiltonians to retain significant 
patches of forest and natural areas within our urban 
boundary. Hamilton also boasts beautiful tree-lined streets and 
parks, and we have many more trees on private land. We use our 
urban forests and natural areas for recreation, fitness, solitude 
and nature connection, and we value our urban trees and 
woodlands for the shade, privacy, improved air quality, and noise 
buffering they provide. There is also growing recognition that our 
urban forests are important stopover sites for migratory birds, 
repositories of our increasingly threatened biodiversity, sources 
of native plant seeds for restoration purposes, and the filters and 
buffers for our creeks and watersheds. 

Unfortunately, despite this natural richness and its varied benefits, 
little community or municipal effort has gone into ensuring that 
Hamilton’s urban forest is protected, let alone enhanced. Since 
its inception in 1919, the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club has played 
a role in urban forest protection, as well as inventory and public 
education. However, the term urban forest’ to describe Hamilton’s 
urban natural areas, is relatively new. In May of this year, with the 
help of a Metcalf Foundation Sustainability Internship, the HNC 
launched the Urban Forest Project. This initiative plans to engage 
citizens in the implementation of urban forest and green space 
enhancement, assessment and protection. The project also aims 
to build support and enhance collaboration among various 
community partners for the eventual development of an Urban 
Forest Strategic Plan. 

The term urban forest’ is a useful catchall term to describe all the 
trees in a city, including trees and forests on public and private land, 
whether they be natural or planted. ‘Urban forest’ is increasingly 
used in the context of municipal planning because it conveys that 
our urban trees and forests are a significant part of a city or region’s 
urban infrastructure, thus requiring investment, planning and 
management- just like roads, sidewalks or park facilities. Many 
municipalities are realizing that investment in our urban forest, as 
TD Bank’s Chief Economist recently described it, is “an investment 
in the economic and environmental well-being of the city”. 

While a city’s urban forest benefits all its citizens, urban forests 
exist on various property types with most of the urban forest 
in private ownership. This means that urban forest protection, 
stewardship and management, requires collaboration among 
various municipal departments and also extensive citizen 
engagement and education. Pressures and demands on urban 
forests are numerous due to relentless development issues. Urban 
forest stewardship requires a long-term visionary approach, as 
trees planted today, won’t form part of the urban forest canopy 
for many years. Finally, urban forest management must be 
strategic with clear priorities and goals that should be achievable 
as resources are very limited. Implementation requires both 
political and community by-in and support. Most municipalities 
have responded to these challenges by developing long-term 
urban forest management plans with a series of strategic goals, 


implementation targets and supporting education, planting and 
protection policies and programs. 

Status of Hamilton’s Urban Forest 

The HNC recently collaborated with GIS staff at the City 
of Hamilton to better understand Hamilton’s urban forest 
distribution across different land uses. While much more data 
sharing and analysis is required to develop the best approach for 
Hamilton’s urban forest management, the analysis produced some 
interesting insights about the status of Hamilton’s urban forest. 

In 2009, the urban forest canopy cover was assessed across the 
whole urban area (designated with the City’s Urban Official Plan) 
at 18.76 % (an estimated 811,036 trees or 4325.06 hectares). The GIS 
analysis filtered contiguous patches that are 0.5 acres (0.2 ha) or 
greater from this urban forest canopy cover data and also identified 
their land uses. This urban canopy cover patch size was selected 
because it corresponds to the smallest size of woodland which can 
be regulated under the Municipal Act , and to which the recently 
adopted ‘City of Hamilton Urban Woodland Conservation Bylaw’ 
applies. However, it is important to note that the map (not shown) 
presents areas of contiguous canopy cover as they were extracted 
from aerial photography and much of this canopy cover would not 
meet the definition of a woodland’ used in the Municipal Act and 
Hamilton’s various tree and protection bylaws. 

While it is difficult to compare Hamilton’s urban forest cover 
to other jurisdictions because there are different geographies, 
boundaries, and methodologies, it is safe to conclude that 18.76% 
is low. Recent urban forest canopy cover assessments in several 
neighbouring municipalities are higher (23% Burlington, 28% 
Toronto and 29% Oakville). Hamilton’s urban forest cover is also 
far off of the City’s 2008 - 2011 Corporate Strategic Plan target 
of increasing the cumulative amount of tree cover in the City 
towards 30%. Environment Canada first recommended in 1998 
that a minimum of 30% forest cover was required in a region or 
watershed to support basic levels of biodiversity. 

The map identifies Hamilton’s urban forest canopy cover in 
patches 0.5 acres or greater in royal blue. The parcel of land that 
they are contained within is also shown and colour-coded to 
distinguish different land uses. For example, areas in dark green 
identify parks, golf courses, and HCA lands, while light green 
includes vacant lands such as stormwater retention ponds and 
lands that were vacant temporarily, such as industrial, residential 
or commercial lands that may be under development now. 

It is clear from this map that most of our urban forest canopy 
cover in patches 0.5 acres or greater is unevenly distributed 
across different land uses within the urban area. Approximately, 
42% of our urban forest is contained in our city parks, golf 
courses, and HCA and Escarpment lands. To be sure it is a good 
thing that we have these important forest patches and they have 
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some protection under current planning policies and plans. Our 
uneven distribution of urban forest canopy cover demonstrates 
that we are almost completely dependent on only a few areas to 
continue to provide all the urban forest benefits and values that 
make Hamilton a great place to live. The likelihood of reaching 


our urban forest goals without expanding and protecting urban 
forests beyond these areas is questionable. Clearly, we need to 
encourage continued protection and stewardship of these areas 
but also strategic planting, so that our urban forest canopy cover 
is enhanced in other suitable areas. ^ 


_ 


Conservation and Education Director Annual Report for 2013-14 


by Paul D. Smith 

T he past year as Director of Conservation and Education has 
been an interesting challenge. It started with a welcoming 
and supportive reception from the rest of the board and others 
within the club. It also quickly became apparent that the 
conservation issues were many and varied. They included: 

* A proposal made by a private educational organization to the 
Hamilton Conservation Authority to lease their Maplewood 
facility, located in the heart of the Dundas Valley Carolinian 
forest. The proposal would have exacerbated threats to the 
primary Rainbow Trout spawning stream in Hamilton and 
compromised interior forest habitat for threatened bird species. 
One of my first acts as director was to make a written and verbal 
presentation arguing against this proposal to the Conservation 
Authority’s advisory board on behalf of the Club. In the end, 
the proposal was declined and a decision made to demolish the 
facility and naturalize the site. 

• Changes to federal and Ontario hunting regulations that allow 
hunting of Mourning Dove and the possession of one Barrows 
Goldeneye in Ontario, a species at risk in eastern Canada. A generic 
letter was drafted protesting these changes and distributed by e-mail 
to the club membership for them to submit at their discretion. This 
initiative was championed by Past President Bill Lamond. 

• Changes at the Niagara Region Conservation Authority 
board together with the layoff of biologists and ecologists led 
to concerns about the direction the authority was taking with 
respect to management of natural lands within their jurisdiction. 
There has been no specific actions taken on this issue, but it 
continues to be monitored. I thank Gord McNulty and Shawn 
Staton for their efforts on this issue. 

• Proposed expansion of the Mohawk 4 Pad Sports Complex 
adjacent to the Redhill Creek ESA. Opposition to the proposal is 
led by a neighbourhood group, whom Eve kept in touch with by 
phone and e-mail. 

• The Niagara Region plans to extend Regional Rd 512 through the 
largest remaining woodlot below the escarpment, contrary to their 
own policies. A letter drafted by Bruce Mackenzie opposing the 
extension was issued by President Michael Fischer on behalf of the 
club. To learn more, read Bruces article in the September Wood Duck. 

• The LaSalle Park Marina expansion to include infilling of 
the harbour to build a permanent breakwater to replace the 
removable, floating breakwater now used. Opposition has been 
led by the Trumpeter Swan Coalition over concerns for the fate of 
the swans and other waterfowl that overwinter at this site. Other 


issues, including potential impact on 
fish habitat has raised concerns with 
Conservation Halton. Some Club 
members have been involved but I have 
been unable to give this the attention 
that it deserves. 

• Recent cutting of woodlots within 
the urban boundaries of Hamilton 
drew attention to the lack of by-laws 
protecting them, the inconsistencies 
in existing tree cutting by-laws across 
the amalgamated city, and the absence of an overall urban forest 
management strategy. Working for the Club, Jen Baker, with 
the help of Dr. Giuliana Casimirri, as the Clubs Urban Forest 
Coordinator, has been leading efforts to change this. An Urban 
Woodlot by-law was passed by city council this summer and a 
preliminary meeting to discuss the other issues took place at City 
Hall in September, arranged by Jen and Guiliana, and attended 
by multiple stakeholders including myself. 

There were other conservation issues that the Club was involved 
in and many more that we could have been involved in. There 
may very well be some that Club members feel I have been remiss 
in not pursuing. If so, I urge you to become involved yourself 
since we can use the help. 

Those involved in conservation issues in the past need to be 
encouraged to stay involved or become re-involved. New people 
need to be encouraged to participate and a “conservation 
committee” re-established, made up of both the experienced and 
the “new faces”. Resources are always limited. There needs to 
be criteria for deciding what issues to become involved in and 
to determine when we should take the lead and when to simply 
support others. The strategies used must be effective and reflect 
positively on the Club and its members. And finally the members 
need to be kept informed of our efforts. 

Inclusion of “Education” in the directors title maybe misleading 
since there was very little concerning education that Ive been 
involved in over the past year. These parts of the Club s activities 
are well managed by others, especially Jen Baker with her many 
outreach programs, Brian Wylie as co-ordinator of the Junior 
Naturalists, and on a different level by Peter Scholtens and 
Joanne Di Maio as Directors of Programs and Bill Lamond as 
editor of the Wood Duck. They all need to be commended for 
their work. 4^- 
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Member Profile - Vincent Leahy 

by Jennifer Lobo 

V incent Leahy was born on June 28, 1943, in Cork, Ireland to 
parents Daisy and John, a Customs and Excise officer. He was 
raised in Cork with his brother and five sisters and had an early 
introduction to nature on a large suburban lot, which included an 
ancient community well, a stream full of eels and an inlet of the 
tidal estuary of the River Lee with its abundant wildlife. 

His first language was English, but his schooling was bilingual - 
Irish Gaelic / English at the local Douglas National (elementary) 
school, Sullivans Quay Secondary school and the School of 
Commerce in Cork. His first job was with Stapleton & Co, 
Chartered Accountants, Cork where he apprenticed’ for five 
years starting at the princely salary of 25 Shillings a week, which 
doubled every year in the subsequent four years ! 



Vincent Leohy ot the Bird of Prey centreCork , Ireland\ 1 
October 2011 with Eurasian Eagle-Owl - photo Jennifer Lobo. 


On qualifying as a CA in 1966 he joined Shannon Diamond / De 
Beers in Shannon Airport, Ireland as Treasurer, to manage and 
trade a basket of‘hard’ currencies received from industrial diamond 
customers worldwide. The sales volumes to Canada and the USA 
in 1969 prompted him, on a whim, to investigate the possibility 
of obtaining an immigrant visa to either or both countries. The 
arrival of a Canadian visa within a week and job offers within a 
month, cemented his decision to immigrate to Toronto in July 
1969, where yet more possibilities followed from interviews. 

After six months as an Internal Auditor with IBM in Toronto, he 
relocated to Montreal to join Nortel’s newly formed International 
Division, and a year later joined Montreal Engineering Company 
(MECo), an engineering consultant to major players in the power 
and energy sectors worldwide. His first MECo assignment, 
lasting four years, was as the Montreal-based assistant secretary 
of Newfoundland Light and Power and of PEI’s Maritime 
Electric, to organise board meetings and to coordinate the work 
of Law, CA and Brokerage firms working on their frequent Stock 
and Bond issues. 

Vincent’s next MECo assignment’ lasted nearly two decades 
as he progressed from Controller to Vice President Secretary 
Treasurer, as MECo grew from 300 to 4500 professionals (located 
on several continents / working on projects in 50 countries) on 
the back of OPEC’s escalation of energy prices. 


On a 1975 whale-watching trip near Tadoussac QC with the 
Montreal Zoological Society, Vincent met a Swiss banker who 
introduced him to the Montreal Field Naturalists’ Club, the 
PQSPB, Quebec’s leading bird society, and the Alpine Club, 
collectively the perfect antidotes’ to the regular workweek 

- birding, wildflower and tree identification, hiking, canoe 
and cross-country skiing trips to locations in Quebec, eastern 
Ontario, the Adirondack Park, NY and Vermont. 

In 1988 he was a founding director of the Ecomuseum Zoo in 
Ste Anne de Bellevue, (Montreal) QC, a not-for-profit outdoor 
zoo that exhibits 100 + Quebec animal species year-round 
to over 100,000 visitors annually. In 1992 he joined the HNC, 
and the Bruce Trail, where he’s an End-End member, and has 
since trekked the rugged West Coast Trail, the West Highland 
Way in Scotland, and part of the Camino Santiago in Spain. 
Other nature interests have taken him to bird-banding in Pinery 
Provincial Park and Gibraltar, to Insect Counts with the Toronto 
Entomologists Association, and to Observing Nights with the 
Hamilton Amateur Astronomers. Indoor pursuits include 
amateur radio, genealogy and world history. 

Since retiring in 2008 - while able-bodied, healthy and insurable 

- on an ‘independent travel’ basis for several months at a time, he 
has explored Asia and Europe, and likewise by car-camping across 
Canada and the U.S. mostly in national and provincial parks. V 
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American Mink at Bronte Harbour, 31 March 2014 - photo ian Smith. 


Next Bird Study Group Meeting 
17November (Monday) 7:30 p.m. 

Burlington Seniors' Centre 
2285 New St., Burlington 
This month Stu Mackenziefrom Bird Studies 
Canada will talk about the Motus Wildlife 
Tracking System, http://motus-wts.org/. 
Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. 
Please note that the December meeting is 
very early on 1 December. 
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Bird Study Group Meeting Summary 


September 15, 2014 


South American Birds with Sandy Darling 

by Michael Rowlands 


The 28 th season of the Bird Study Group (BSG) opened with a 
meeting at the Burlington Seniors Centre on Monday September 
15, with nearly 70 people in attendance. It was emceed by the new 
director for the group, Peter Scholtens. 

Peter Thoem first announced to the group that he was organizing 
the inaugural “Long Watch” for birds in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens Hendrie Valley on Saturday, October 4. He proposed 
having teams of birders from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. (in four 3-hour 
shifts) keep a record of all birds seen or heard in one location (on 
the boardwalk). The plan has the blessing of the RBGs Natural 
Lands group and, if successful, could become a long-term, semi¬ 
annual event (October & May) to gather valuable information on 
avian population levels and trends. Volunteers were encouraged 
to sign up for a shift. 

Cheryl Edgecombe then took a few minutes to remember a 
long-time HNC member (he was a former social director and a 
great membership recruiter over the years) and BSG organizing 
committee member (he was in charge of finances for many years 
and a regular Point Pelee camper). Tom Crooks, who sadly passed 
away on May 17 at the age of 78 after a short illness, had asked 
that donations be made in his memory to either HNC or Bird 
Studies Canada. Cheryl wondered if we might someday erect a 
bench in his honour on one of the Clubs properties. He will be 
missed by his many naturalist friends not only in Ontario but also 
in Florida, where he often spent time winter birding. 

A final announcement was an invitation for BSG members to 
attend the official ribbon-cutting for the new interpretive signs for 
water birds and the new bird viewing platform at the Fifty Point 
Conservation Area on Wednesday, September 24. The signs at Fifty 
Point are paired with the new signs and platform at the Lakeland 
Centre in Confederation Park and were provided by a special 
grant from the Hamilton Industrial Environmental Association as 
well as funds from Bird Studies Canada and the HNC. These sites 
at the western end of Lake Ontario are recognized as part of an 
Internationally Important Bird Area (IIBA). 

Our featured speaker was Sandy Darling, who is no stranger to the 
BSG. He has made several short presentations to our group on past 
members nights and one formal presentation on birds of Africa 
in November 2009. In introducing the evenings presentation, 
he mentioned that he and his wife, Jeni, have made several trips 
to South America since 2004, often using Nick Athanas as their 
guide. Nick is from a bird tour company called Tropical Birding, 
and Sandy noted he often used Google Earth to successfully find 
specific habitats in the areas where they were birding to pinpoint 
where certain species of birds would most likely be found. Some 
of the photos in the presentation were Nicks and others were 
taken from anonymous sources on the Internet when Sandy did 
not have clear shots of his own to show us a particular species. 
South America is definitely the “bird” continent of the world, 


Colombia 1,808 
Brazil 1,750 
Peru 1,740 
Ecuador 1,593 
Bolivia 1,382 
Venezuela 1,358 
Argentina 979 
Guyana 779 



and new species are still being found there. To date there are at 
least 3,309 species in over 90 families, 10 of which are endemic 
to the continent and 20 of which are Neotropical families. (The 
Neotropics are areas of the New 
World south of the Tropic of 
Cancer.) In determining where 
in South America the most 
birds will be found, the general 
rule is that the warmer the 
climate, the more bird species! 

In descending order, here are 
the counts by country: 


Sandy Darling , 2 October 2014 - 
photo Jeni Darling. 


The high species counts are explained by several factors. For 
starters, South America has an extremely long north-south axis 
that extends from latitude 12° N in Aruba to 55° S in Tierra del 
Fuego, Argentina. The continent also boasts many diverse habitats 
divided in one direction by a mountain chain, and by a huge river 
in another. The Andes Mountains provide a formidable east-west 
barrier, with unique species on either slope, as well as in the inter- 
montane valleys and isolated highlands. Brazils Amazon River, in 
some places more than a mile wide, acts as a north-south barrier 
that some birds will not cross. 


Within Colombia, the country closest to the equator, two ranges 
of the northern Andes Mountains split western from eastern 
birds with a valley between. Bolivia, with no seacoast to provide 
habitats for seabirds or shorebirds, depends on multiple biomes 
created by elevation to account for its high species count. Brazil, 
which occupies about 45% of the land mass of South America, 
has the most endemic species and families based on its sheer size 
and its resultant varied habitats. 


With this geographic knowledge as background, Sandy then 
presented us with a cavalcade of glorious photos of birds, 
organized by families - first, the 10 endemic families, and then the 
20 Neotropic families. As you can imagine, they came in all sizes 
and shapes and colours, and when appropriate, Sandy compared 
species with similar ones found on other continents based on 
his own personal observations. One of his final slides showed 
the diversity of waterbirds found in the llanos of Venezuela, a 
savannah flatland east of the Andes that is seasonally flooded to 
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Spot-backed Puffbird, Canudos - Jeremoaba road, Brazil, 16 August 


2011 - photo Sandy Darling. 

provide wetlands for a wide variety of waterbirds. In one shot 
alone, there were dozens of herons, ibises, and jabirus! His final 
slide (entitled “Find the tapacuolo!”) was a reminder of how 
challenging it can be to find some of the more “difficult to find” 
species in any of the countries you may visit. Thats why you may 
need multiple trips to fill in your checklist. The audience showed 



its appreciation for Sandy’s talk with a warm round of applause. 
If he returns to South America to experience more species that 
are totally different from what we see locally, we hope he’ll have 
another batch of photos for us to see another time. 
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Rufous-tailedJacamar, Hoatzin, Ei Cedrai, Venezuela 21 

SHanche, Ecuador,29 January April 2013- photo Sandy Darling. 

2009 - photo Sandy Darling. 


In a brief sightings report, we heard about a Yellow-crowned 
Night-Heron found in Colonel Sam Smith Park in Etobicoke. 
Closer to home, Bob Curry showed us his photos of a Buff¬ 
breasted Sandpiper spotted at Bronte Beach. After a few final 
announcements, the meeting was officially ended but many people 
lingered to discuss their summer sightings and travels with friends. 

It’s a new season of monthly meetings, so come on out to see what 
the BSG is all about if you’ve never been before. You will learn 
more about birds - both local and international - and meet some 
interesting people. ^ 


Elegant Crescentchest, Catamayo, Ecuador, 30 August 2010 - photo 
Sandy Darling. 


One Fabulous Fungus 

by Paul D. Smith 

F or the most part, fungi live out of sight under 
our feet or hidden in a fallen log or the inside 
the trunk of a living tree. When they do make their 
appearance, it is usually as a rather unassuming 
fruiting body. Some times they may be bright and 
colourful or in the case of puffballs, big and good 
to eat. Rarely are they both big and colourful. That 
makes this Sulphur Shelf or Chicken of the Woods 
(Laetiporus sulphurous ) all the more remark¬ 
able. This specimen measured about 73 by 61 centi¬ 
metres. It was found growing on the side of a very 
large Red Oak just inside the east entrance to 
Woodland Cemetery off of Spring Garden Road in 
Aldershot. This species is not a pathogenic fungus woodland Cemetery, 4 October 
that kills the host tree but can cause “brown rot” in 2014- photo Paul D. Smith 
the heart wood which structurally weakens it and 
makes it susceptible to strong winds. 



Sulphur Shelf on Red Oak at 


(continued from page 64) 

present in this area results in an unusual forested slope 
that provides habitat for many rare plant species. 

Protecting and connecting ecologically significant 
land is a key objective of the Cootes to Escarpment 
EcoPark System. This unique property was 
identified as apriority for acquisition in the ecopark 
system and the HNC was happy to contribute 
funds. To date, partners in the ecopark system 
have permanently protected more than 100 acres 
of ecologically significant land through purchase, 
donation and conservation easement. The work is 
ongoing, and the partners are in discussions with 
other landowners in the area. 

The Cootes to Escarpment EcoPark System is one 
of Canadas biodiversity hotspots, home to more 
than 1,500 species of plants and animals, including 
nearly one quarter of Canadas wild plants. The 
ecopark system lands are owned and managed by 
ten local government and non-profit partners who 
have committed to work together to protect, connect 
and restore the extraordinary natural heritage in 
the ecopark system area. 



























John Herbert Caddy 

John Herbert Caddy was born into a family of military engineers on 28 June 1801 in Quebec City. In 1815 he was sent to England for military 
training at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich (now part of London). Caddy was trained at Woolwich in topographical sketching and painting. 
He was commissioned 2nd lieutenant on 29 July 1825 and promoted to 1st lieutenant in 1827 when he left for duty in Tobago, St Lucia, St Vincent 
and lastly Belize over a 10 year period. Diary fragments describe the social rounds, the hunting, and the sketching which were possible with light 
military duties. He painted scenes of the West Indies that were published in England in 1837. In 1841 he was posted to London, Canada West, with 
his family. Shortly after, he retired on half pay and worked as a civil engineer for London, where he laid out plans for the growing community, and 
he acquired considerable land in the centre of the town. He also began to paint Canadian landscapes. In 1851, Caddy disposed of his land in London 
and moved to Hamilton where he lived for the next 32 years until his death in 1883. After a brief employment as a civil engineer on the Great Western 
Rail Road, he turned to painting as his profession. He opened a studio, gave private lessons, and served as art instructor at Wesleyan Female College 
(later renamed Hamilton Ladies’ College). Caddy was a painstaking artist who worked slowly and carefully from pencil sketches made on the scene, 
through sepia drafts, to the finished picture. Apparently he sometimes completed several versions of the finished landscape but rarely, if ever, signed 
his work. He exhibited water-colours and oils in the annual provincial exhibitions from 1858 to 1868, winning awards for his meticulous landscapes, 
marines, and animal and flower studies. He did landscapes of scenes in and around Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford, Queenston, Niagara, and London, 
as well as farther afield, in the regions of Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, Muskoka, Lake Superior, the St Lawrence River, and New Brunswick. 



r Cootes Paradise - by John Herbert Caddy. 1852.12.5"x 18.5" Although entitled "Cootes 'A 

Paradise" by Caddy, the depiction is surely Hamilton Bay, as Hamilton Harbour was called in the 
early 1850s. in this time period, Cootes Paradise was a cattail-choked marsh. From this perspective, 
presumably from the beachstrip, we can see the high level bridge and the train bridge at the cut in 
\ Burlington Heights with the setting sun in the west. From thecanadasite.com. 
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Return undeliverable Canadian Addresses to: 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
WestdaleP.O. Box 89052 
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